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ASIA. 


Communications from the interior of India continue te increase in ntm- 
ber and in interest since the spirit of ay orty bas been roused ; and we avé 
constantly divided between the claims that Asiatic intelligence, and the 
mass of interesting information from Europe, respectively make on our time 
and space. We can only intreat the indulgence of our friends, whenever 
we may seem to prefer that which happens to be least interesting to them- 
selves, and confide in their jadgement for awarding to us some little right 
to the exercise of our own. 


Nusurabad.—We have received a Letter from Nasurabad, dated Octo- 
ber 6, 1819, of which the following is the substance. 


The Rains, which we have bad almost incessantly since the 6th of Jane, 
terminated in grand style on the 24th ultinro, with a fall which lasted two 
days, to the utter ruin of all uncovered walls; and even Fort Jonathan, our 
only fortress, and built of stone in the most substantial manner, was humbled 
to the dust, and great was the fall thereof. The east and west faces of this 
fortress having an entire line of defence protecting sundry kitchens, pantries, 
stables, and godowns, from the inroads of the thievish Rajpoots, presente: 
a bideous mass of ruin. The Portal or Gate on the West face left unsup- 
ported by the friendly aid of the adjoining Cartins, looked very much like 
a gibbet; ’tis a mercy, the Rampoorah Sentry who stood there (in aid of the 
defences of the post) was not killed by his locality. The danger was certain- 
ly imminent in this deadly breach. "Tis needless to say this work was mo- 
dern; or that we are indebted for this sole defensive work at Nasurabad, to 
private zeal and exertion; for the Goverament has not yet built a single fort, 
no, not eyen a redoubt for our protection. Our security from the Rajpoots, 
the Pindaries, or the Mirzas, or Mairs, has not yet been considered. 

The fever attendant on the season has been severe with the troops here 
and particularly so with the Detachment stationed at Ajmere, which are 
always very sickly. Captain Borlase of the 2a Light Cavalry, died here on 
the 26th ultimo, after an attack of 15 or 16 days, and was buried next 
moraing. Many Officers have been atiacked with the same fever, but on 
the whole, the casualties are by no means in proportion to the number of 
cases. Ajmere seems a most anwholesome piace at this period, which may 
be attributed to its situation. buried amidst hills of considerable altitude, 
hot as stony and rocky bills and a want of circulation can make it, with two 
extensive lakes and low marshy ground close at hand; a rapid and rank 
vegetation; a close, confined, and filthy city, and the neglected groves and 
impervious jungle of the former imperial residence called the Dowlut Bagh. 


The country however has benefitted extremely by the two last rainy sea- 
sons, which have been so copious and ample as to remove the arid charac- 
ter we had heard of these regions. The soil is unquestionably superb, but 
the troubles of the last 9 or 10 years bave scared away the cultivators, and 
without hands nothing can be done. The wells, the embankments forming 
numerous lakes, the water courses, have all fallen into decay ; the fields 
once cullivated are now covered with long grass and stunted jungle; the 
trees almost universally cut down for firewood by Mahrattas and Pindaries, 
in their constant plundering excursions; the villages umroofed and burnt, 
presenting in general only an assemblage of black walls. Such are the evils 
to be repaired, not only in Ajmere, but throughout Rajpootana. 


The last two seasons of comparative quict. added to the abundance of 
the rains and of the harvest, (as far as the deficiency of inhabitants would 
permit,) have done something ; though little in comparison with what remains 
to be done. People return but slowly even to Ajmere, though placed under 
our administration for more than a year. In the Rajpoot states, the 
amelioration will be still slower, owing to the oppressive nature of their Go- 
vernment, where under a feadal system, everything is unsettled, uncertain, 
and changeable, as well as the taxes or levies upon the people under vari- 
ous denominations and pretences. The T,hakoors or Lords exercise the ut- 
most range of feudal sovereignty on their respective Domains ; and though 
all 1 believe, profess allegiance to the several Rajpoot thrones, yet all 
have not yet given up their forts, generally situated on mountains almost in- 
accessible, and thus the country must remain as unsettled as England was 
in the feudal ages. 


The T,bakoors, like our Barons bold, maintain the state and power and 
consequence of Sovereigns in their fastnesses. Genera) Police is impracti- 
cable, anc though the mandates of the Sovercign may be received with res- 
pect, the T,hakoors usually sit in judgment upon the propriety or otherwise 
of obedience. They are habitually prepared for resistance in their forts. 
The capture and punishment of some by our forces (which instead of being 
the allies are thas rendered principals in these intestine commotions) bas 
wrought a little change for the better, by proving the futility of resissance 
to as: but J can hardly perceive that the Governmente, we are thas sup- 
porting, although the legitimate ones, are one jot superiorin other respects 
to the usurpers whom we have driveri out. They all scem tc consider the 
people merely as fit objects of plander, and I question whetber the Govern- 
ment of Meer Khan or Bapoo Scindea, (excepting conflagrations and the 


pillages and destruction naturally attendant on a common march of the Mab- 
rattas,) levied more money &c. upon the people than the Sovereigns and 
T,hakoors now do in form of law and practice. 


Ondipoor, however, forms an exception, for it is said the influence of 
our Resident in Marwar, has effected several changes and regulations, equally 
hnmane and favorable to the lower orders ; and the consequence, I have been 
told, is an extraordinary influx of people into that province; the more 
necessary however, as beside other drains it has suffered cruelly from the 
ravages of the cholera morbus. 


The Local Cavalry disbanded here last month, were all offered, by 
order of Government, grants of land in proportion to rank, and rent-free for 
life, in the Bhatti country, situated north-west of Hansi. No precise scale was 
laid down, but it was hinted, that a common suwar would not have less tham 
60 bigahs of land. This liberal tender was not accepted by a single officer 
orsoldier. The reasons given for this colduess by divers of the Resaldars, 
&c. may be briefly told, with other observations made by them, 


Ist. That the tender was made of lands in a country where no art of 
man could produce water; ergo the chances of cultivation were hopeless, 
and the possession worse than nothing. From the first of time, Natare, they 
said, had left that country desert and unproductive, the haunt of robbers only, 
with bad water, at from 3 to 500 feet beneath the surface. 


2nd. Thatsuch as it was even, they must stifl always fight for the posses- 
sion of it, with the numerous and wandering tribes of Banditti who infested 
or found protection in this abode of hopeless sterility. 


3rd. That had the Government offered them evena third of that portion 
of waste land, any where else, or where tillage was possible, they would giad- 
ly have accepted it. They instanced this very district, nay, even the yery 
vicinity of our Cantonments, from which the eye can take in at a glanae 
an extent of at least 40 miles in circuit with not more than & or 6 small vil- 
ljages each with a dozen or two of fieldsin the whole arc, but where a nu- 
merous population might be supported with ease, on a fine fertile soil capa- 
ble of every produce, and a certainty of finding water at a small depth and 
at very little expence or trouble. In shorta soil which only wants hands! 


4th. It was evident from the whole tenor of their complaints or remarks 
that they did not think themselves very fairly dealt by. They said they had 
been taken by us from the service of a power, which would otherwise have 
always supported them. The cause of this transfer was no business of their’s 
but they had certainly considered it as permanent, or they would not have 
quitted the standard of their former master. That those amongst them, upon 
this transfer taking place, who would not serve our Government, or who 
held rank not allowed in our service, had still received pensions equal to 
half pay for life, from us, and for what? while they who had served for 18 
months in perfect reliance upon us, and were still equally willing and able 
to do so, were set adrift without future provision, or with an offer amounting 
to nothing, which no man in his seuses could accept, and which could only 
be intended to get rid of them with an appearance of justice, by transferring 
the blame of non-acceptance of our liberality, to their shoulders. 


I have been told, that these arguments were not only generally made use 
of, but that a native -Resaldar urged them in a bigh quarter with no small 
acumen. Captain Borlase’s Corps has gone off, some to seek service at Jy- 
pore, but the greater part have turned their horses’ heads southward, in 
quest of military adventure, a or new Pindarry war, and in a nice frame of 
mind for such pursuits. 


The Relief just in Orders will make a general change here. The Ist Bat 
talion of the 27th, are to march in a few days if possible ; but we are 80 far be 
yond our own provinces or frontiers that any extra or marching establish- 
ments, once discharged can never be replaced ; for they instantly march off to 
the cheerful groves of the Jumna orthe Ganges. Thus the officers and men 
are almost entirely without carriage. The camels have all died, two setts over, 
since we left our own provinces and no means can keep up the supply neces- 
sary even for publid purposes, so that individuals ere almost without any ; and 
the bired ones have died or been discharged since we cantoned, saving a 
few per battalion for casual detachments, or excursions in light marching 
order. 


Barrampore.—We gather the following particulars from-our batest Let- 
ters from this quarterextending to the 14th of October. 


On Wednesday, the 13th instant, about 2 o’clock in the morning, the 
house of Captain Conway, Ist Battalion 4th Regiment Madras Artillery, 
was daringly assaulted by thieves, who after attacking and severely wound- 
ing the Captain in his attempts to seize one of the gang, succeeded in carry- 
ing off a sum of money and valuable papers. 

The weather here, and in our vicinity, after a suspension of hostilities 
for several days, is again unfavorable, and we fear that from the advanced 
state of the crops it will prove in some dogree detrimental to the interest of 





the cultivaiors. Jt commenced saining this mo:ning about 3 o'clock and 
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continued without intermission for several hours, with every appearance at 
present of its again coming On. 


A more ready constiufication with Nagpore from this part of the coun- 
try is said to be projecting, most desirable object, but more particularly 
so, when the time and distance which it will save to troops passing through 
the country; is taken into consideration, 


. 


Moorshedabad.—The following is an extract of a letter from our Cor- 
respondent, at. Moorshedabad, dated tho 21st instant :— 


Such excessively heavy rain fell during the 18th and 19th, that appre- 
hensions are entertained by the Natives, for the remaining crops of grain: 
The damage done by the rapid rise of the river alluded to, in my last, ap- 
pears to have been occasioned by the embankment being cut by some 
Zemindars with the view of inundating their lands, which was productive of 
serious injury to several individuals. 


I regret to state, that H. M. 50th Foot continue sickly. Some deaths 
have occurred, and upwards of 100 are still in the hospital. The complaint 
is, Ll understand, a Dysentry. 


. In the city, fevers and ague are very prevalent—some few cases of 
Cholera have appeared, but I do not hear that they terminated fatally. 


A murder was committed a few days since in the vieinity of Caleapore, 
by 2 native, on the body of the woman with whom he cohabited, by nearly 
severing her head from her body with a razor, an@ immediately after cutting 
his own throat, Itis supposed, that he was instigated by jealousy to perpetu- 
ate the sanguinary act, having some time previous seen something in the 
conduct of the woma:. which induced him to caution her against a repeti- 
tion of, it but she treating the remonstrance with contempt, he told her if she 
persisted, she might hereafter be sorry for it; and itis concluded, that some 
fresh act of infidelity was productive of this horrid catastrophe. 


Lucknow.— The following article has been transmitted to us by a Cor- 
respondent at Lucknow, the whole of which, is published in his language— 
with the exception of an observation respecting the policy of the measure, 
which we think, may with propriety, be omitted :— 

« “ We are informed by a Correspondent at Lucknow, of some particu” 
fars, relative to the Coronation of His Majesty the King of Oude. Reports 
had been ia circulation, for several months, that it was the intention of the 
Vizier to assume the title of King, provided the sanction of our Government, 
could be obtained, or at least that no decided opposition to the measure, 
should be manifested ia that quarter, 


Although the assumption of the regal title by the vizier, may at first 
have been dictated by caprice and personal pride, without any view to the 
future; yetit is not improbable, that at a subsequent period, His Excellency 
was confirmed ia his resolutions, hy a conviction of the policy of the mea- 
sure, and of the permanent advantages it night sccure to himself, his family 
and his successors. Be this as it may, there cannot now be a doubt, that it 
was a measure dictated by the soundest policy, and having for its object an 
indisputabie recoguition of His Majesty’s independence of any other power, 
—by placing an effectual har against the interference of any Government, 
either directly or indirect\y, with the interior administration of His Majes- 
ty’s Government. 

The Coronation took place on the 9h, Genera! Marshall with his perso- 
nal Staff reached the Residency on the morning of the Sth, together with 
some other Officers, from Cawnpore, Sectapoor, and Secrora. 

At day break on the 9th, about 60 Oilicers assembled at the Residency 
The Resident, with General Marshall and the other Officers, being mounted 
on Elephants, proceeded to the Vizier’s Palace-of-Furrud Baksh. The Bii- 
tish troops at Lucknow were drawm up in line, extending along the new 
street. His Excellency’s troops were diawn up in the interior of the palace 
ground. On reaching the Palace, Mr. Monckton, General Marshall, anda 
few others. alighted and embraced His Excellency. He then mounted his 
Elephant, in company with the Minister, whe was seated behind him. His 
Excellency was saluted by ali the Officers as he passed. The procession to 
the Durgah was grand and magnificent.— We shail not trespass on the pa- 
tience of our readers, by attempting to describe, that in which eur own fecl- 
ings dte mot concerned, and which we are certain can be interesting to 
none. 

The Cavaléade returned by the same road, and on reaching the Palace 
gate, the Resident and the Officers in his train, took jeave of His Excellen- 





ey. An hour afterwards, the Resident and the Officers proceeded in palan- 
Keens to breakfast with His Exceflency. After breakfast, thry preceeded 
to the. Baradueree. His Exceliency entered by a door in rear of the Throne 
Go ascending the first step, the Minister delivered to him a Radial Crown, 
studded with diamonds and jewels of great value. He then put it on his 
head, and-was congratulated on the occasion by Mr. Monckton, who salut- 
ed him as King ot Oude. Jewels and pearls to the value of 30,000 Rupees 
were then scattered over the heads of the spectators. Many were picked 
up by our fair Ladics. Soon aftet, all of us accompanied the young Prince 
to 4 sinall apartment, when valuable presents were distributed to all the 
Officets and Ladies present. 

‘In the evening a grand entertainment was given at Constantia by Mr. 
Monckton, who bad spared vo pains or expence to give ec/at suitable to the 
écession. The splendid apartments of the Residency were under repairs, 
so that (he new visitors were Yeprived of the pleasure of seeing the tasteful 
magnificence for which they have been celebrated for the last twelve months. 


There was dancing till a late hout ; and every on retired bighly grati- 
fed with the suavity and hospitality of the British Resident.” {ind. Gaz. | 





Aurungabad.—The following is an Extract of aletter from Aurungabad, 
dated the 27th September, 1819: 


An act lately perpetrated by the Kurmilla Chieftain seems to render his 
intention of fighting no longer doubtful. A few days ago, a Sepoy, who 
had been discharged from the Russel Brigade at Hyderabad. arrived here 
badly wounded, and having had his nose cut off. The following is the ae- 
count which he gives of his disaster. y 


“About the 15th of last month, be and two other discharged Sepoys 
from the Russe! Brigade, halted in the Pettah of Kurmilla, on their way to 
their homes. While employed in preparation for cooking Neh, eae a 
Harkatu came up to them, and enquired who they were. ey replied, 
without hesitation, that they were Sepoys, who had been discharged from 
the Russel Brigade at Hyderabad, and were travelling accordingly to their 
village. Onthis the Hurkaru left them, but returned in a short time with a 
number of Arabs, by whom they were taken into the Fort, and carried into 
the presence of the Chief. After having interrogated them strictly, and 
examined their discharges which they exhibited in proof of their statement, 
the Tyrant said that they were spies from the English, and ordered the Arab% 
to put them to death. One man was killed immediately—the other two were 
cut down and left for dead, bat this poor fellow contrived to make his es- 
cape, and found his way hither. The other was so badly wounded, that 
the informant supposes he. must have died in consequence.” 


The tender hearted gentlemen at home, I suppose, would think little 
of this atrocity, because perpetrated by one whose good or ill condact can- 
not be called in aid of their political purposes; but, when a well judged 
example of severity is made of one of those ruffians, their sensitive hearts 
are grieved to an extreme, and every epithet, that the English language af- 
fords, is employed to express their strong indignation and horror. The life 
of one lawless monster of such a stamp is far more precious in their esti- 
mation, than the lives of hundreds of innocent soldiers, who are sacrificed 
in cold blood, whenever they determine on raisiag the standard of rebellion, 
and laying waste the regions which they ought to assist in improving. (Hurk.) 


Ceylon.—On the 15th of Sept. Kewulgamma Illookcoembera Peenehe- 
rale, who was lately tried and found guilty of the wilful and barbarous mur- 
der of Rambookwelle Appoorale, suffered the sentence of the law in the 
province of Doombera. 


The prisoner was taken to the place of execution by the gaoler, two 
tarnkeys, the Herighe Cangaan, and four Lascoreens. Previously to leaving 
the gaol, he said that no barm could result from pardoning him. He was 
earnest in his prayers, and walked to the place of execution with much com- 
posure ; in taking leave of those around him, he stated that the sin of bis 
death did not rest with any one. He then quietly submitted to his fate. 


There were several Koralles and petty Headmenin attendance, who, on 
the warrant being read, expressed their opinion that the man suffered justly 
for his crime. About 200 people assembled on the spot, oron the ncigh- 
bouring heights, were spectators of the scene. 


Caleutta.—On Friday last the 22d of instant, the fourth Session of Oyer 
and Terminer and General Gaol delivery, commenced with the usual forms 
—and the following gentlemen were sworn of the Grand Jury:— 


GEORGE CRUTTENDEN, Ese. Foreman. 


Walter Nesbit, W. L. Gibbons, H. H. Bell, 

John Small, Henry Sargeant, Nathaniel. Alexander, 
KE. S. Portbury, George Mackillop, L. A. Davidson, 
G. Ewan Law, J. W. Fulton, Archibald Simpson, 
Gordon Forbes, Walter Davidson, Alexander Colvin, 
William Dundas, S. Beaufort, AND 

David Clark, George Tyler, Peter Clark, Easyrs. 
John Melville, H. T. Princep, 


The usual Proclamation having been made, the Honorable Mr. Justice 
Buvver, delivered a Charge to the Graud Jary, which was, we believe, in 
substance, aa follows:— 

“ The number of prisoners committed for trial are not many, considers 
ing the length of time which has etapsed since the last Sessions. Some of 
them however, are of very serious complexion. Six persons have been 
com nitted, on six distinct charges of Murder, perpetrated in this City, and 
one for Manslaughter; a greater number than has tomy knowledge ever 
appeared in the Calendar, and they are charged to have been committed, 
not by the Chinese or native Portuguese, but either by Mussulmans or 
Hindoos, against whom, as far as | have observed, charges of this nature 
have been comparatively few. 
circumstaatial evidence, and will require your fullest atiention, and a mi- 
nute examination of the witnesses: but as faras I can collect from the 
depositions taken before the Coroner, [ am not aware, that itis necessary 
for me to make aay particular observations on any of them, except perhaps 
one. In that, the charge rests wholly (at least as far as appeared on the 
Coroner's inquest) on the evidence of the Magistrate, before whom, the 
information ou oath of the deceased woman was taken, and on dec!arations 
of hers made at other times, but after she received the mortal weuad. 
Such official informations are enly evidence, as such, when reduced to 
writing, and even thea only against such prisoners as are present when the 
examination is taken. If, however, the deposition was given, at a time 
when her recovery was extremely improbable, and she was impressed with 
the danger of her situation, —then indeed, that, as well as any other dccla- 
ration, dei:berately made by bér ander such circumstances, is allowed by 
the law wo be evidence, in cases of the nature to which I am now alluding, 








One or two of the cases depend wholly on. 
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~in consequence of the atrong obligation a dyivg persod must feel to teil 
Bothing bat the truth. 


Mest of the other cases in thé Calendar are, I hope, not of a nature 
to detain yoa long. 
Exclusive, however, Gentlemen, of the duties you have to perform, in 
examining and deciding on the Bills which may be brought before you, it is 
also part of your office to investigaie such other matters as may have come 
to your knowledge without the intervention of Prosecutors,—and on your re- 
commendation, the Court will direct any Bills of Indictment to be prepared 
and laid before you. In this Country, I fear, many offences are committed 
of a nature not immediately tending to a breach of the Peace, which do not 
reach the ears of the Magistrates; the fear the natives have, of involving 
themselves in trouble, in cases where they are not individuaily the sufferers, 
cuts off from the Police, that assistance in the discovery of crimes, which 
sn England and other Countries, it receives from the mass of the popniation. 
in the prosecutions at the jast Sessions, for Forgerics connected with the 
Coart of Requests, it appeared, that the offence had béen carried on, (though 
I trust for no great length of time, bat at all events systematically,) by a 
connected gang of persons, with the general knowledge of the neighbour- 
food where the offenders resided; and that in some instances, persons had 
runaway from‘their abodes, rather than give evidence in favor of the per- 
sons sued on such forged instruments. The discovery, however, of this sys- 
tem of fraud was not, [ believe, made, till a quarrel among the offenders 
themselves, induced one of them to give information. 


Among other offences which may be carried on, to a great extent, but 
of which the Magistrates are perhaps the last persons likely to he inform- 
ed—from the fear the natives have of making complaints against persons 
invested with power,—are such as I alluded to in a former Address toa 
Grand Jury, namely—those, committed by the Chokedars and other under- 
officers employed in the Police. Ido not remember since I have been in 
this Country, that any prosecution has taken place in this Court for extor- 
tion or abuse of power by such Officers ; but (with the discretion with which 
they consider themselves invested, or which Ihave reason to believe they 
are in the habits of exercising.) I fear offences of that nature must be too 
prevalent, The danger of trustiug inferior native officers whith any degree 
of power, and the necessity of limiting their discretion, have been often the 
subject of reports from the magistrates of various parts of our Indian pos- 
sessions ; but I fear in this city, such officers consider themselves invested 
with the power, and pe:haps conceive it to he their duty, to arrest and 
confine persons till they can be brought before a Magistrate, for al- 
most every offence which one person accuses another of having com- 
mitted,—for every trifling assault or affray. said to have taken’ place, 
—though the dispute is at an end, when the charge is made.. The 
abuses to which such a power would be liable, in the hands of natives, 
are sufficiently manifest,—and itis to be feared it is too often made ase of, for 
purposes of oppression and exaction. It should therefore be generally 
known, that the law does not trust sach officers with any such authority— 
Where indeed, the officer ascertains, that the assault is of ao serious a nature, 
that death may be the consequence, he ought to detain the man accused to 
answer the charge ; and also (in order to keep the public peace of the city,) 
he may arrest persons committing an affray in his prescnce; but in such 
case, there is less danger ot bis abusing such authority, as he himself is 
responsible for the truth of the charge. 

In consequence of proposed alterations in some of the Goals of this 
City, I took an opportunity since the last Sessions, of examining them. De- 
fects, appear to me, certainly to exist, but the attention of Government had 
been previously called to them, and orders, I understand, given, for esiarg- 
ing the goals and making other improvements. which had been suggested. 
Fad this not been the case, I should have recommended it to you, Grenile- 
men, to inspect them, but I hope future Grand Juries wili do so more fre- 
quently than has been hitherto customary. The personal examination of 
them, and inquiry inte the eonduct.of the Gaolers to their Prisoners, from 
time to time, would tend much to their good management—and ‘the com- 
fort of the Prisoners. 

When I came into Court, I intended to call your attention to the 
fees taken by the Gaoler from the several persons in his charge, and to re- 

nest you to enquire whether length of time has introduced alterations, and 
whether any further or larger sums have been exacted, than he is authorized 
to take ; but have reason to hope the propriety of abolishing such fees al- 
together, and remunerating the Gaoler by other means, will be taken into 
consideration, by the Government,—I fear, in some instances, they bear 
particularly hard on the criminal prisoners—on those of the lower class, 
who, for slight offences are sentenced to short imprisonments,—and add 
heavily to the punishment intended to be inflicted. All such fees have 
heen abolished in England, and the Goaler remunerated out of the county 
rates. As to all persons acquitted, or discharged on proclamation for want 
of prosecution, they were abviished by an Act of Parliament passed in the 
14ih year of his present Majesty’s Reign, and in the other instance by an 
Act passed lately, namely, im the 55th year of the Reign, In alluding to 
this sabject, it is fair to the Goaler, to state, that I do not do so ina conse- 
quence of complaints having been made to me of abuses,—on the contrary, 
1 have heard him particularly well spoken of, for his kininess and humanity. 
to the persons in his custody—and I bave littie doubt he bas ia many iu- 
stances generously given up the ice, which it has been customary to 
demand.” 

The Grand Jury after receiving their charge, retired for the purpose of 
performing their functions ; and the Supreme Court prdceeded with the 
Civil business of its suitors, until Bills were found, » ( fnd, Ger. 


Common Sense ¢ Public Principle, 


Think not that every thing is pleasant that men for madness laugh at ;— 
For thoa shalt in Bediem sce one laugh at the knocking of his head against 
a post, and yet there is little pleasure therein! But what will ye say, if ye © 
see men, that are taken and reputed wise, laugh much more madly than he ? 
Shall ye not see such laugh at their own craft, when they have, as they think, 
wilily done their neighbour wrong ? Now whoso secth not that Ais Tlaaghter is 
more mad than the Jaughter of the madman, I bold him madder than both.— 

—_— Sin T. Mone. 


= To the Editor of the Caleutia Journal, 
ir, 

The discussions on the Vestry Question I observe have lately taken a 
new aspect; the witlings of the usurping side are beginning to be exceed- 
ly jocular, though perbaps a little too soon, for they bave made some of 
those who had not signe: the Petition ashamed of their backwardpess. To 
these gentry, however, I have nothing to say; my motto is addressed to Jv- 
Nivs and CortoLanus, wits of somewhat larger growth, 


Some remarks have lately appeared in your Journal, on the subject of 
Signatures, and the frequency of their not according with the sentiments 
of the Writers who adopt them. Whether these. remarks were intended 
to apply to the two Champions abovementioned, I know not; all that] shall 
observe is, that the common adage ‘“ ex bono nomino oritur bona prasumptio’ 
does not hold good with both of them. Why the name of Junius, devoted 
to liberty and social right, in opposition to usarpation and mis-rale, should 
be taken by a writer who advocates principles so adverse to the dearest 
and most valuable privileges of his fellow-citizens, I am, I confess, at a 
loss to discover. At first I thought it might be some friend in disguise : 
and when the clear and correct analysis of our Church Constitution of 1787 
was published by Purtico.a, L expected the Gentleman would honestly 
have confessed the mistakes into which he had fallen, But no such thing ; 
his sécond long Letter differs from his first, only in showing an obstinate 
adherence to opinions, for the truth of which he is obliged to refer to his 
coadjutor, Coriolanus. The perversity of this conduct inclines me to believe, 
that this writer, when he chose his signature, adverted to the statement of 
Dionyaias Halicarnassus, who, in his 4th book, I think, tells us, that Mar- 
cus Junius had the name of Brutus given him, because he feig ned himself 
stapid and idiotic: it.is not then impossible that this worthy representative 
may hereafter shew that the cognomen is still an illustrioos one. 


With regard to Coriolanus, he has more claim to consistency in this 
respect. He is in arms against his fellow-citizens, and boldly shews us he ix 
sui-nominis homo. But of him too, ap ne! ge hopes; and though, as Grac- 
CHUs observed, we are not likely to send an embassy of all the charitable 
Ladies of the Settlement ‘to deprecate his wrath, yet as he writes like a 
man, let us pray,that some VaLenta, VoLumnia, or mild and amiable Ve- 
TURIA may yet dissuade him from this mad and most culpable enterprise. 


The remarks of Coriolanws hinge almost entirely on the First Resolu- 
tion passed on the 22d ultimo. Heis anxious to prove, that because Lord 
Cornwallis condescended to assist personally at the conferences of the Ves- 
try in 1787, the Constitution then framed was destitute of validity. It in 
allowed on all hands, however, that any constitution, approved of by tis 
Governor General and Council,is binding ;—and if that which was thr 
enacted had been reconsideréd in Council, the cavillers against it pwoull 
have been silenced for ever. Butit should be recollected, that the Govervor 
and Council were amongst the framers of the articles in question ;— ey 
their authority, the Constitation was promulgated through the Govert nent 
Gazetté, and as Coriclanvse: admits, (hat the presence of the Govetnor 
General added dignity to the proceedings, he must surely admit, that their 
validity was confirmed by the manner in which they were published. Corio- 
janus however states, that the publication took place without any solémnity 
or formality: whatever; bat thongh it is difficult to know, whether a gold- 
edgetl paper, or red letter iMamination, would have satisfied Aim, yét every 


‘l reasonable man will recdHéeQ that at the period alluded to, nothing appeared 


.in a Pablie Paper in Caleutta, without having first been examiged, and 
| approved of, by Government. « 
! The consent of the Inhabitants to the ‘Constitation of 1787, was un- 
‘doubtedly given by the manner in which that enactment took place ;—name- 
‘ly a Public Meeting, at which Coviolanas allows Lord Cornwallis to have 
been but a simple individual. But perhaps Coriolanus may mean to hint, 
that people in those days voted one way ina public assembly, and changed 
sides when the ratification of their proceedings was made public. This I 
hope will not be the case with any of the large majority of the 22d ultimo. 
Bat I beg pardon, I was speaking of the consent of the lahabitants. _ Even 
setting aside the forms under which the articles of the Constitution in 
questian passed at the Meeting, I would ask if charters do not always 
imply. the consent of those to whom they are given, No body of men 
will surely ever refuse a benefit, although they might possibly wish it great- 
er ; but to resume prerogatives once given up, to take away privileges con- 
ferred, this indéed does require express consent: and until that consent be 
given, rely upon it, that the Vestry who have opposed our right of election 
are justly styled Usurpere. aj 
i do myself the pleasure of sending you a Draft of the Petition which 
itis proposed to present to Government. Pray roquest your reaslers to give, 
it theie serious attention; if it be not as moderate im it’s tone as the Siends 
of harmony and disinterested feeling can desire, I really am at a loss te 
know what they would have. Itis adopted as a first resort, by those who 





| have mothing but principle aud justice in view and, considermg the dith 
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renee of opinion which prevails in Calcutta apon the whole sabject in dig- 
cussion, I should be glad to learn upon what plea even the Usurping Ves- 
try themselves, as well as their friends, can refuse to sign it.* 

Giving the whole force which Junius and Coriolanus claim for their 
respective arguments, they only go to prove one thing, namely, That there 
is at this moment no Church Constitution in Calcutta: consequently, there 
can be no propérly anthorized Vestry. Now admitting this, it is undoubted- 
ly expedient, that so great a defect should be remedied; and in this view, 
the Petition might be adopted by both parties, with the benevolent intention 
of putting an end to the quarrels and bickerings that have so long agitated 
us. If there be any thing objectionable to the friends of the present Vestry, 
in some of the Resolutions of the 22d ultimo, !et it be fairly stated: bat 
without quibbles upon words, and attempts to shew, that a Vote of Tnanks 
to one’ set of men, for what was gone by, could incapacitate the voters from 
censuring sabseqoent delinquency in the same persons, 

The Constitution of 1787 must be held to be in fall force; because it has 
never been set aside by competent authority. It is now suspended by the 
conduct of a few individuals, these individuals have confessed their doubts 
as te the lawfulness of that conduct; the maoner in which these doubts 
were submitted to higher authority, is unfortunately as yet unexplained, 
and, by a still more unfertunate coincidence, the discrepancy between the 
ebject of these doubts, and the solution of them, induced one of the party to 
state his conviction that * Government when they thought they were con- 
firming an old rule did in fact establish a new one.” Now, indeed Sir, all 
this, (in addition to the little anecdote relating to Mr. Trant’s protest,) if it 
shews nothiog else, must convince every body of the propriety of soliciting 
upon a bond fide statement, the promulgation by Supreme Authority of some 
general and comprehensive Ruie, which, in confirming the excellent Consti- 
tution of 1787, shall, by defiaing the qualification which gives a right of vot- 
ing in the election of Select Vestrics, make the only alteration which the 
extended population of Calcutta renders necessary. 

This, Sir, is the principle of the proposed Address to Goverment, and I 
put it to the candour, moderation, and good sense of every man in Calcutta, 
whether this is not now the only proper proceeding, dum in verbis pugna est, 
dum de novitatibus. questio est, dum de ambiguis, occasie est, dum de autoribus, 
querela est, dum de studiis, certamen est, dumin consensu, difficultas est, dum 
alter alteri anathema esse ccepit. 

Placing affairs upon this general footing, I would wish to avoid reflect” 
ing more upon the conduct of the Usurping Vestry, than is absolutely ne™ 
cessary ; but surely the most indalgensof their friends mast agree, that their 
20 long withholding their accounts, and then bringing them out at this late 

eriod in such an imperfect and negligent state, was highly unsecoming. — 
been referring to this circumstance alone, when it is considered, that the du- 
ties of all bodies politic, in their corporate capacity, are reduced to the sin- 
gle point, of their conforming to the end and design for which they were 
erected, no one can deny, that it was high time to interfere and urge the ne- 
cessity of the Vestry not keeping only, but rendering pablicly, and satisfacto- 
rily an account of the public funds entrusted to them. When, however, the 
Vestry refuge to attend to this consideration, and endeavour to strengthen 
themselves in their opposition, to the dictates of plain common sense, by ar- 
rogating to themselves a right of constant re-election, whereby the grievance 
complained of is placed beyond the reach of remedy, it is the business of 
every honest and upright man to come forward, and diseountenance such 
ahameful conduct. 

Let Junius anp Cortotanus therefore, discard their verbal quibbles, 
their futile attempts at reasoning, in defiance of common honesty, and com- 
mon sense, and join with the Friends of Integrity and Principle, in praying 
for that reform which at least will relieve the harassed minds of the pre- 
aent Vestry, from the poignant feelings which gg0d men must experience 
on being so repeatedly assured on one band, that they are acting con- 
trary to the assent of a large portion of their fellow-citizens, and on the 
other, that the notion of their adhering to their duty, has, at most, an equi- 
vocal and a questioned foundation. In addition too, to these reflections, let the 
present Vestry ask themselves how they are justified in pursuing a line of 
condact which must have the effect of diminishing their means of succour- 
ing the micorable and distressed objects who look upto them for relief ? For 
they can never suppose, that the majority of the Town Hall Mecting (which 
Coriolanus allows to have been vast) will ever voluntarily entrust one farthing 
to agents in whose appointment they have no voice, and whose removal or 
punishment, in case of delinquency, not only we, their Opponents, but their 
present Friends, could never effect. By the nature ‘of his situation and 
trusts, every Vestryman ought to be suspicione major ; but this can never be, 
as long as they demar, delay, or refuse to render an account, openly and 
without reserve, of their disbursewents and receipts. The Vestry, however, 
have not only refused to do so, but they claim to be considered infallible and 
above all scrutiny or examination, and in this, there are some men insane 
enough to support them. Let the latter read my motto, and apply it to their 

own conduct. 

Junius AND Corn1toLanvs undoubtedly actin this affair from impressions 
favourable to the characters of the individuals composing the present Ves- 
try; but let them for a moment imagine the latter to be indifferent persons, 
aud the monstrous nature of the doctrines which would place these men 
above all control or responsibility, will be so apparent, that both Junius and 





* We shall prepare a Draft of the Petition for publication to-morrow, if pessi- 
ble, in order to remove some of the unfounded objections to it, which have been so 
zealously circolated among those who have not read it, and who ptm their faith on 
the sleeve of others, instead of examining for themselves, ' 





Cortocanus will be convineed, that they are now attempting the most blind 
and infatuated political suicide. 

Suppose, for example, Corto.anus, when the powerful predilections by 
which he is at present swayed are mellowed by the the hand of Time, should 
become largely a contributor to the Poor’s Fund, and with bis habits of ob- 
servation, quickened in proportion to the extent of his donations, should 
be strack with some instance of palpable mismanagement, or pecula- 
tion; how would he proceed? He must go to the Vestry and ask a 
sight of the books. “Certainly,” says Coriolanus, “and I should do 
this in the most delicate and gentlemanly manner.” But pardon me if 
I observe, that suspicion or mistrast, in however courtly language 
conveyed, is always exceedingly uupalatable to the persons implicated ; 
accordingly his quondam friends would immediately turn upon him ‘‘ what” 
say they, “ you are beginning to rat, are you, but you are teo late; by your 
own ever memorable enactment of 1819, we are no longer exposed to such 
scrutiny, so pray don’t trouble yourself.” Let me ask CornioLanus, if to him 
this would be the language of conviction; nay more, it would strike deeply 
and heavily on his conscience. 


Suppose again, that our friend Junius, impelled by similar motives 
should wish to be a Vestryman. How is he to proceed? His extensive 
charity is known and acknowledged by his feliow citizens, but he has de- 
prived himself of the benefit of their suffrage. If he attempt to interest the 
lay members of the Vestry, the case is hopeless, since he must persuade 
three of them to agree in sacrificing the fourth, that he may be appointed to 
the vacancy. Nothing, therefore, is left for him, but to truckle to the pre- 
ponderating influence of the two Ministers. Accordingly he commences 
by deploring the great falling-off exhibited by Y Z the Churchwarden, who, 
growing indolent as he grew rich, has lately passed too much of his time 
in his garden house, to the neglect of Church-service. This, and other ar- 
guments, which will not fail to obtain currency under the present system, 
decide the ministers in his favour; and they forthwith proceed to select their 
tool from amongst the remaining lay members. “ Sir,” say they to the other 
Charchwarden “ we think the pious Junius would make a better Vestryman 
than Y Z, so if you will join your vote with our’s, we will elect him.” How 
can that be “ says the other” when we have all agreed to stand by each 
other every election. “ True” says the Minister, “ but recollect Y Z is only 
one vote, we are two. If, therefore, you join with us in forming a majority 
for voting Y Z out, we will make it a condition with Junius to join with us 
in voting you in.” Here hanest Dogbersy becomes perplexed, and scratch- 
ing his head, “ I know” says he *‘that Mr. Junius is marvellous canning 
in vulgar fractions, and that sort of thing; but yet I don’t see how I can” — 
“ Tarry an instant” says the Minister; “ the fact of the business is precise- 
'y this: if you do not agree, our honest friend Vexoes will have 0 scruples, 
to vote any body out, provided he keeps in himself, but I addressed myself 
to you in the first instance because I really have a high opinion of your 
piety and sound understanding.” This plea is teo strong for the good War- 
den to resist: the argumentum baculinum and the argumentum ad hominem 


‘conjoined in one short sentence, quite overpower his faculties ; and he tells 


the Ministers that he will do whatever they desire: as they are, without 
doubt, the best judges. So the business is settled. 


Now this, though it sets the thing inaridiculous light, is yet nothing more 
than what must inevitably occur, under like circumstances, if the present 
system be continved.—The two Ministers, holding their situations ex-officio, 
and being independant of the other Members, must, as part of a self-elect- 
img body of six, command a majority against any individual, whenever 
they take the trouble to play upon the vanity, the jealousy, and the self- 
interest, of those with whom they are associated. Yet this is the sysiem 
JuNIUs would wish to perpetuate.—Surely be cannot mean to do so.—Let 
him, too, read my motto; tet him abjure his errors; let him confess his 
momentary infatuation, and recollect in the words of a favourite. 


“ Pia val d’ogni vittoria, an bel soffrire.” 


Bat one word more and I have done—On consulting the cannon 
(89 or 90 I think) you will find, that in the election of €hurch War- 
den, the choice is to be made by the joint consent of Minister and 
Parishioners ; or one Church-warden by the Minister, and one by the 
Parishioners; or lastly both by the Parishioners. In the country, where 
the stipends of the Clergy proceed chiefly from tythes, which are con- 
stantly varying in their denominations, and consequently subject to gre 
litigation, the Minister is very properly allowed an equal voice hr 
ihe body of his Parishoners, in the election of those Officers who aci as ar- 
bitrators between the parties in adjusting disputed claims. In great towns, 
however, where the Clergy are paid by poundage on house-rent, and other 
means not liable to the fluctuation and uncertainty abovementioned, there is 
not the like necessity for allowing their interference in the election of Parish 
Officers ; and accordingly in London, for example, in most of the Parishes, 
the Parishonere chose both Chorch-wardens. I mention this, pot for the sake 
of bringing forward new subjects of discussion, bat merely to hint, that if 
the Constitution of 1787, which is declared to bave been enacted in confor. 
mity to long-established castom, be abrogated, the wsage of Calcutta cannot 
be considered of any force, and the new Constitution will in all probability 
strictly conform to existing circumstances; in which case, it may possibly 
be a question how far it is expedient to allow any veice in the election of 
Parish Officers to the Ministers, who are paid by handsome salaries and re- 
gulated perquisites, and who therefore cannot urge that plea which alone 
confers this privilege on the Ministers of Country-Parishes in England. 


Calcutta, A LOVER OF COMMON SENSE 
October 21, 1819. } AND PUBLIC PRINCIPLE 
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Imperial Parliament, 


‘HOUSE OF COM MONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 


— 2 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL, 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL moved, that the house do resolve itself into a 
tommittee of the whole house on the foreign enlistment bill. 


Alderman WOOD said, that before this was done, he should take the op- 
portunity of presenting a petition from several residents in Westminster, against 
tke foreiga enlistment bill. Though it had only been open for signatures a few 
hours, it Was very numerously and respectably signed. 


The petition was then brought up, read, and ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed. 


Colonel DAVIES, before the house went into the committee, took the oppor- 
tnnity of contradicting certain circumstances which had been mentioned by the 
supporters ef the bill on the last occasion that the question had been argued’ The 
noble lord had then laid great stress upon this country being bound by treaties to 
do Spain every service that lay within ber power, and had argued ia such a man- 
per as would have led any inconsiderate person to believe, that Spain had not 
merely always acted in such a manner towards us, but had even strained every 
nerve to put a favourable construction upon such of her institutions as were hos- 
tile to our commercial intercourse with her subjects. Bot was sucha statement 
reconcileable with facts? Would any body, except the noble lord, pretend to ar- 
gue, that the conduct of Spain had not been one continued series of uawarrantable 
aygressions against this country? that she had not violated almost every treaty 
which she had ever made with-us? that she had not committed the most gross and 
witjustifiable outrages against our national honour? that she had uot imprisoned 
the bodies, confiscated the property, and annihilated, as far as depended upon 
herself, the commerce of British merchants? He maintained that she had done all 
this upon repeated occasions, and said that the charges which he had brought 
against her were not mere invectives unsupported by facts, but were so corrobo- 
rated by them, that he would defy the nobie lord either to contradict or to disprove 
them. He would mention one or two of the facts on which he principally rested his 
assertions, The treaty upon which all our commercial transactiens with Spain rested, 
was made in the year 1667, and was afterwards confirmed by the peace of Utretcht. 
This, with some slight fluctuations, continued till the year 1783, when another 
treaty was formed between the twocountries. ‘That remained in force tilithe year 
1796, when it was again-altered. In 1806, when Spain was at the feet of Buona- 
parte, duties absolutely prohibitory were imposed by the King for theavowed pur- 
pose of annihilating the commerce of Great Britain. In 1808, the Patriot war 
broke out, and these prohibitory duties were withdrawn. In 1814, Ferdinand 
was restored, and he introduced the commercial relations that existed previous to 

796: on the faith of his decrees, British me.chants imported into Spain large 
quantities of our manafactures, and followed them up by very extevsive orders ; 
yet, would the house believe, in less than six months afterwards, that Monarch, 
who owed his very existence to this country, re-imposed the very prohibitory duties 
which Buonaparte had compelled in 1806, and he besides took care, that the decree 
should have a retrospective operation. ‘This was one of the favours for whieh we 
were indebted to the present Spanish government, (hear.) Simce that date, still 
heavier duties had been laid on British goods ; so that in truth the trade had been 
totally destroyed. But if such wete the conduct of Ferdinand towards us as a 
nation, the instagces of individual outrage were gross and tyrannical beyond con- 
ception, beyond even the lawless tyranny of au eastern despot. The Spanish ca- 
binet had not only set at defiance the clearest law of nations, but had disregarded 
its own municipal regulations, for the purpose of oppressing the merchants of this 
kingdom. One case, selected from many, would be sufficient for the present oc- 
casion : it was that of a Mr. Simpson, a merchant, who had been subjected to the 
most grievous oppressiod, not in a distant province, but ia the prrliews of the court, 
inthe heart of the capital. His house had been forcibly entered on the 14th of 
October 1816, all his books seized, and a sentry placed over his person: he of 
course remonstsated, but our envoy at Madrid, Mr. Vaughan, could obtain neither 
redress nor explanation ; and atthe end of a fortnight Mr. Simpson’s house was 
ezain entered at night by armed men, who threatened instant death if he did not 
disclose where his property was kept, He was still kept in custody for some days, 
and at last was released ; but from that hour to the present, justice had been refused, 
aud he had not been able to obtain the restoration of a single article of his proper- 
ty. (cheers.) / 


Such had been the condact of the myrmidons of the court of Spain, notwith- 
standing it had been constantly provided, ever since the treaty of Utrecht, that the 
persous and dwellings of British merchants should be held sacred. Of these facts 
the individual se injured was ready to,made oath ; and yet with a knowledge of the 
whole of. them, the noble lord had expressed his surprise that Brittsh merchants 
should feel any alarm, and he had charged them with departing from their charac- 
ters as British:merchants, because they remonstrated against the most grievous in- 
justice, (no no, from Lord Castlereagh.) Such had been the tenour of the whole 
speech of the-noble lord on a former night; he bad indeed, directly charged Bri- 
tish merchants with becoming buccaneers and smugglers, and with preferring smug- 
giing adventures to fair legitimate trade. (hear.) Did the noble lord imagine that 
Spain, the moment ehe regained an ascendency in her colonies, would not exclude 
our commerce? Did ie not kriow, that while she had any authority she had pu- 
nished with death the natives who carried on intercourse with any nation but the 
mother country? The noble jord had referred to the conduct of the United States, 
but had ke forgotten the interest which that people took in the eventsin South 
America? Had he forgotten, that in 1816 they sent out commissioners expressly to 
collect commercial information, particularly regarding the vaiue of the trade to 


Buenos-Ayres, which had beep since published in ayeport, and proved the won- , 


deifyl recoarces of the favoured regions they had visited, If, then, the United 
States, pressed by none of the distresses tifat weighed upon tins country—if the 
United States, who could derive but little comparative benefit from a trade with 
Scath America, bad teken such paius to ingvirg, was it fit that we should be to- 
tally indifiexent? Were we to submit to all kinds of insults trom Spain, to have 


our manufactures excluded, our trade ruined, and to do nothing on behalf of mil- 
lions of men, who, on the other side of the globe, were anxious to receivé us with 
open arms, and to compensate in the flew world for what we had lost in the old? 
(cheers.) It appeared, that Buenos-Ayres received British manufactures to the a- 


mother country did not exceed 400,0001, What comparison, therefore, was there 
between the two, and how short sighted was the policy ministers were endeayour- 
ing to pursue. If this bill passed, though the hope of emancipation might not he 
destroyed, the event must be retarded The South Americans turned to Great Bri- 
tain as to a land of succour and freedom: and, if they were disappointed, their dis- 
gust would be in proportion to their despair. They would then of necessity direct 
their eyes to the great commercial and naval rival of this country, with whom we 
were at peace it was true, but with whom that peace would continue only just as 
long as suited the interests of that rival. (Hear, hear,). He would venture to 
prophesy, that within six months after the passing of this bill, the Buenos-Avres 
government would be recognized by the United States, a commercial treaty would 
be formed, and the United States would at least monopolize the carrying trade, 
and undersell us with our own goods in the South American markets. (hear). Up- 
on the legal part of the question he only wished to remark, that the acts of the 
9th and 29th Geo. II. were completely a dead letter on our statute-book : opiy 
three British subjects were serving with the king’s licende in the Royal armies of 
South America, while from 50 to 69 were serving Without license, aud under 
those statutes were guilty of felony; if any additional proof were wanting, that 
the acts were a dead letter, it was found in this fact—that only on Thursday last, 


felons by the existing law, in full Spanish uniform, at the Prince Regent's levee, 
took their formal leave, (cheers from all sides), The utmost Spain could expect 
was the repeal of those two statutes. He had hoped that after the division of a fore 
mer night, ministers would not have forced this measure upon the country; but 


‘the Treasury circular, which he had seen, unfortunately showed, that they intend- 


ed to persevere to the last. (Hear from ministers). He was sorry to find, that his 
statement was confirmed, and that the government of Great Britain was utider the 
necessity of yielding to the dictation of a foreign power. He opposed the bill. 
because it was calculated not only to destroy the best interests of the county, but 
to degrade it in the eyes of all Europe. (cheers.) 


Mr. F. ROBINSON contended, that if the arguments of the honourable geu- 
tleman were well founded, he had made out a case to prove, that this country could not 
without dishonouravoid declaring war against Spain, (hear). If there were any foun- 
dation for the charges adduced, and if the gloomy colours in which the cenduct of 
Spain had been painted were at all warranted, Great Britaim had no choiceleft. Be- 
fore he proceeded to the immediate question, he protested, in the most unequivocal 
and solemn manner, that the inpntation against ministers, that this measure had pro- 
ceeded from a servile acquiescence in the demands of any foreign nation was whel- 
ly unjustified by the fact; it had been brought forward only from a conscientious 
conviction, that it was required for the preservation of the honour and character of 
the country. (hear, hear.) He could not expect thathis declaration would be ac- 
cepted as proof, bnt he protested before God that it was sincere. It had been 
charged, that ministers were acting in hostility to the principles of liberty: it was 
very easy to make general accusations, and very difficult to answer, them, but by a 
general denial, and this he gave in the most dislinct and positive manner. With 
regard to the questiou itself, there could be no doubt that the Crown had a pre- 
rogative right to establish a neutrality, and any violation of it was punishable at 
common law . ‘The measure was founded upon these admitted facts, and if it went 
further than the common law, it was because there was aspecitic obligation by a 
special treaty with Spain, binding this country to take the most effectnad 
measures to preventits supjects from supplying arms to the revolted Ameri- 
caus. IC was, therefore, of course, tlie wish of ministers not to make a 
mere show of neutrality, and their sincerity was first evinced by the royal 
proclamation. The agents of the Insurgents, notwitustanding, had succeeded in 
enlisting hundreds of men the very instant they were disbanded from onr own re- 
giments; andif this goverameot were to act with any regard to good faith in its 
engagements, it was bouud to adopt some more effectual measure. Greatingenuity 
had begu shown in endeavouring to prejudice the house by calling in aid passions 
and interests; and the first objection was, that the bill had been introduced at the 
suggestiou of a foreign power. ‘rue it was, the dictations of other states. ought 
not to be attended to: for instance, when Buonaparte required the prosecution of 
thé free press Of this country, after the peace of Amiens, the government would 
have disgraced itselt by cempliance ; but when treaties were involved, how could 
a foreign power obtain redress but by war, if its remonstrances were not listened 
to? kn 1794, a treaty precisely similar was entered into between Great Britain 
and the United States, and we had been obliged to make representaiions, that the 
conditions were not fulfilled, and an act to endure for three years was passed; at 
the end of that time the same act was continued at the suggestion of Great Britain; 
ang if it had not been attended to, a justifiable cause of war would unquestionably 
have been afforded. So here, Spain weuld have a justifiable cause for declaring 
war, if we did not do our utmost to fulfill our treaty ; and though her weakness 
might deter her from hazarding hostilities, with a generous nation, that ought: to 
be the very. reason why all cause of complaint should be removed. (/ear) This 
might be further illustrated by a reference to the expedition of Sir Gregor M’Gre- 
gor: he raised his troops in this country, he obtained the ships to transport them in this 
country, yet had no commission from any sovereign authority, and had not one foot of 

ground in the country to which he was proceeding. He went to attack a part of 
the territory still adhering to Old Spain, with which this country carried ona 
very advantageons trade; and though he hada right perhaps to attack Spanish 
property, he could not assail that of Great Britain, withoat beiug guilty of the most 
atrocious acts of piracy and robbery. Having dviue so, where was redress to be 
obtained ; Sir Gregor M’Gregor had no court but his ship, no law but his sword; 
and in a case of that kind, it was the absulute dnty.of government to take some 
steps for the protection of the commercial interests of the kingdom, even suppor 
ing that honour and honesty were out of the question. Next it was urged, that 
the cause of South America was’ just, that it was most fitly and naturally po- 
pular in Great Britain, and that to support it would imoortantly relieve the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the kingdom. No man conld he more sen- 
sible than he (Mr. Robiuson) was of the impolicy and injustice of the system per- 
sued by Old Spoin towards her colenies for centuries; and no man who loved 
liberty could wonder, that the struggle ip which the lusargeats were engaged 
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excited a strong feeling in their favopr here, He knew, too, that commercial 
pressure was at this moment pecaliarly felt, and of course that there was great 
auxiety that this field for speculation should be opened; yet, recollecting the 
sdlemn treaties entered into by this country, he could not but pause at least, be- 
fore he consented to sacrifice to feeling and interest, the’ honour and good faith of 
tite nation: in bis view, nothing on earth should be held so dear by a country as fi- 
Getity in its egagernents (Acar). What state could confide in us in future, if we held 
out tothe world, that for pecuniary considerations the most sacred obligations 
were disregarded? (cheers). He implored the house to reflect for a moment on 
ihe consequences. Cou!d any period of our history be pointed out when peace was 
su essentially necessaty to our welfare as at present. But if we were to act upon the 
principles recommended by the opponents of the bill, with what country on earth 
could we be in bondy of amity? Should we not poiut ourselves out as the mark 
against which allother powers would be justified in aiming their hostility. The 
honorable member bad talked of obtaining rewards in the new world for what we 
had lost in the old; but could he hope, that even the revolted Americans, after 
they had made use of us for temporary purposes, would trust us more than other 
states whose treaties we had purposely violated. (Acar, hear) Upon the whole, there- 
fore he (Mr. Robinson) held the measare to be of the last importance to our cha- 
raeter; and it was impossibie that the British partiament shouid reject it, unless it 
preferred the gratification of passion, and the promotion of interest, to the preser- 
vation of good faith and national honour. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH began by declaring his concurrence in the intenti- 
on expressed by an hon. gentleman (the member for the city of London) on a former 
Occasion, of opposing the whole of this bill, except the clause which went to 
repeal the acts of George Il. He should, however, confine himself to the strict 
question of neutrality (hear); and would andertake to prove to the house that 
with the exception of that clause, the effect of the bill would be the destruc- 
tion, not the protection, of our neutrality. He differed with the originators 
of a measure which was a departure from all strict principles of that cha- 
yacter. He did not object to this because it was a bill brought: in at the request 
aud on the representations of avother power, but because he dissented froim its 

provisions; he did mot object to it because it was the first statate put*on their 
Pook s, (wbich was iv ilself sufhcientiy extraordinary,) or attempted to be put, by 
the Spanish ambassador, exercising a power which was rather unprecedented, he 
believed (a laugh); he opposed it upon other grouuds. He was certainly much 
surprised to hear the right hon. gentleman who had just spoken upon the subject 
with so much eloquence and clearness, drawing, from the same premises; so differ- 
#utan inference to what he himself had done. Neutrality, he thought, consisted 
firstly in a government’s abstaining from giving to ove of two belligerent powers 
— undue inflaénce over the other; and secondly, in the impartiality of its Jaw 
to both these belligerents. Now, it appeared from the very reference to the sta- 
tutes of George I}., which were enacted under the particular circumstances, that 
the common law of England on this point was strictly impartial. (Aear.) He should 
be glad to know how these statutes, being coupled with the proclamation of 1817, 
would make this bill necessary? If not, any act made in regard to Spain, which 
is not strictly fair as between herself and ber colonies, was a breach of nentrality : 
aud this necessarily, a work of supererogation. (hear.) They were called npon 
to pass it just when it suited the policy and the necessities of Spain to ask it of 
them. Much had beeo said about the acts of Geo. II. but if the right bon. gent. 
bad read them over with as much care as he (Sir J. Mackintosh) had done, he 
would Have found that by the 9th Geo. II. officers entering iuto the service of 
Spain were not guilty of capital felony : it was serving the kingof France which 
was held to be so by that statute, (hear.) ‘Ihe 29:h' of the same reign de- 
elated private soldiers so sitwated guilty of felony; no penalty was denoun- 
ced against the officer. It was well known to ail those conversant with the 
Private history ef the reign of George If. that at no time were individuals 
more affected by laws of this nature, than during the period between 1733 
and 1736, when, from the common error of mistaking the unpopularity of the 
minister for the unpopularity of the reigning family, the Jacobites and other dis- 
affected persons were induced to enter into foreign services, with the view of 
availing themselves of that spirit of discontent which they were perpetually fancy- 
ing they observed at home. The common law of this country was equally impar- 
tial in its efficacies and its inefficacies with regard to Spain, and in its conveniences 
and inconveniencies with regard to both belligerents. It was the duty of all neotral 
powers that their laws should be thus impartial; but their efficacy was a very dif- 
ferent question (hear.) That depended upon considerations of policy, expediency, 
feeling, the temper of the people, and other circumstances. 


The right honorable gentleman had adverted with becoming spirit to the in- 
terference of Napoleon in the year 1802 in regard to phe British press. He 
concurred with him in the indigaant warmth he had manifested apon that point, 
bot it was strange, the very language which was then used was now urged in sup- 
pert of the bill (loud cheering.) What was done upon that occasion was well known ; 

yut because a verdict at common was law obtained by the head of the French 
Government, did any man propose, that a bill should be brought in to abolish the 
liberty of the press? (hear.). The evil which it was new proposed to remedy, it 
had been said there was nothing in the common law that could prevent. But they 
had nothing to regret, therefore: if the common law had never contemplated it, 
would any one endure the interference of a foreign power in such a subject? The 
honorable gentleman had remarked upon the conduct of the United States in this 
particular, The United States concluded a treaty and passed an act to put it into 
execution; and why should not we do so?—because the common law of England 
was sufficient, while that of America was not; because the power of making 
‘war or peace was not vested in the President of the United States as it was -in our 
King. In America, then, a legislative act was neccessary. Asthe proclamation of 
1817 was still in force, how could any legislative measure be necessary here? It 
was something remarkable, that in a great commerciai nation which had so long 
flourished in security and glory, a bill of this kind should now be first introduced 
into parliament. (hear, hear.) He would ask, admitting the truth and existence of 
the evil complained of, yet, even then, why were they. to pass a bill so favourable 
te the party at whose instance it was framed? Why was Ferdinand VII. to be so 
fayoured, a vame ou which he should fastemno epithets, because it could receive 
no addition from any thing which he could say to those with which it was already 
Joaded (heur.) It was for hon. gent. to blame, not the rigour of impartial laws, but 
the interposition of new epes. Woutd they, the hen. gent. opposite, require par- 
liameet te arraiga the wisdem ef tbeir ancestors, and alter aud invert those an- 





cient laws which had existed throughont so. magy ceuturies ? Was this truc 7? could 
it be denied’ that they had ¢xistéd for a long time? and yet, in what period, was 
such an application as the present ever before made? If ever,ii was by the same 
power in the reign of James I. after the memoralbe treaty of 1694, which put 
an end to a long war; aad when James, in his precipitate eagerness to reconcile 
himself with the legitimate princes of the Continent, first began to de part from 
those maxims of sound policy, which,had put Elizabeth, his glorious predecessor, 
at the head of what he might term, ‘a body of matioual independence. 


With the permission ef the house, he would advert to an old document, which 
was strikingly in point. ..(hear.) In the memoirs of Sir Ralph Winwood, who was 
secretary to James I, there was a letter to him from Sir Harry Nevil: it related to 
a bill then lately brought in, which made it penal for a subject to go abroad into 
the service of a foreign power, without having first taken the oath of allegiance 
(as it had been then recently framed:) from this he wonld just observe, it was 
quite clear that it had never been considered an offence by the common taw. In 
the letter, which was dated July 8, 1816, Sir Harry Nevil, who had introduced 
the bill, observed, “ that it was cupfined to those who entered the service of Po- 
pish princes only ; but he added, the lords had spoiled the bill by making its pro- 
visions universal. Upon mentioning this circamstance to Lord Salisbury, that no- 
bleman told him it was of no consequence, seeing how easily the amendment might 
be evaded” Sir Harry Nevil then went on to say, there was an ‘pprehensiop of 
the interference of Spain! and in fact, the Lords were solicited by that ‘power, for 
much the same concessions as the present. (hear, fear, hear.) But the ancient 
friends and councellors of Elizabeth refused to follow such a disgraceful and de- 
gradiug course; aud nothing appeared to shew, that Spain ever thought we bad 
acted contrary to the law of nations. Bat instances of service like that complain- 
ed of, being embarked in by subjeets of this realm, were innumerable ; and as the 
honorable gentlemen on the opposite side seemed to be more partial to them, he 
would mention some Spanish examples, as most to their taste. (cheers and luughter.) 
Nor were facts and histerical experience the only authorities against the 
principle of the proposed bill, but there was that ofthe writers on the law 
of nations; particularly of the celebrated Bynkershoek; who was president 
of the Courts of Holland. On the question whether it be a breach of neutrality 
to allow a friendly belligerent to levy treops in your territery, he answers in the 
negative, (hear.) What would have been the cheers of gentlemen opposite, had 
any hon. gent. on his side of the House ventured upon asserting an opinion simi- 
lar to that which was the result of this grave sage’s meditation? (hear.) In the 
war of the Bishop of Munster against Holland, in 1666, the Stajes-general eom- 
plained to the governor of the Spanish Netherlands, that he permitted the former 
to levy troops in his (the governor’s) territories against the states. And what did 
he reply to them? That the Bishop ef Munster was his friend, and that the Spa- 
nish territories were as open to his levies as they were to the stves for the same 
—- (hear.) A great breaeh of the law, forsooth! Why, what would they 

ay in the case of one of the greatest princes and most valiant leaders Ewrope ever 
saw? (hear.) Every body knew that the great Gastavns Adolphus had with him 
not a little proportion of British troops; not a little smuggled army, and a few 
half pay officers, on board a transport or two in the Downs, (much laughter ;) but 
a Seotch army of{6,000 men; an army which, nnited with a handful of other troops, 
enabled him to traverse a great part of Europe, burst the slavish fetters which 
manacled his country, and give liberty to Germany. (lowd cheering.) And who 
was the commander of those 6,000 men. Not a Sir Gregor M'Gregor, of whom he 
knew little, and for whom he certainly cared nothing ; but the Marquis of Hamil, 
ton, aman of the first distinetion and consequence in his own country, and the 
personal friend of his King; from whom, however, he had no licence. (a laugh, 
and cries of hear.) Yet, at that time, the Spanish and Imperial Ambassadors were 
resident in Loudon ; but never presumed to make a demand like that in question. 
Vattel had distinctly said, that it was bo breach of neutrality for a nation te allow 
its subjects to serve one belligerent, and refuse them to another. 


He (Sir James Mackintosh) begged to make one more allusion to the times of 
James I. A great body of English troops, commanded by one of the most gallant 
captains of his day, Sir Horace Vere, served against the Spaniards, and received 
pay from a foreign power. Yet Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, whom the 
King (James) was ene every means to coliciliate, and to whose conrt 
he was even then making the est and most abject submission, did not dare to 
ask that now _——- io a British House of Cominons (hear.) Gondomar, the 
ambassador of a haughty and powerfal court, the aimost Viceroy of Spain, and the 
murderer of a man eminent for all the accomplishments and splendid taients of 
rare and unbounded genius, Sir Walter Raleigh; a poet, a philosopher, a states- 
man, a skilful soldier, and intrepid seaman; in short, one of those in whom ap- 
peared every requisite necessary for a character of heroie greatness —Gondomar, 
whose influence procured his destruction, and whose power placed him beyond 
punishments, even he never had the courage to demand ef parliament such « con- 
cession. (immense cheering.) it was not more important as a question affecting the 
ruined commerce of a great country, than as a most dangerous precedent; be- 
cause hereafter the envoys of despotic powers might besiege the doors of a Britisa 
minister, with claims equally novel, unfounded, and disgracefal, and say to him, 
You cannot surely refuse to us what yon have granted to sucha man as Ferdi- 
nand !” (hear.) What they had refused to the greatest of modern miktary tyrants 
and despotic sovereigns: but what that they had denied to Louis XIV. and Philip 
Il. they were required to give to Ferdinand VII. by whom the feelings of all mea 
breathing were excited in a Way which he would not describe. (continued cheering yThe 
question then was, whether they would change their laws at the desire of a tureicn 
power? Now, among the hon. gentlemen opposite, there was a disposition not very 
favourable to any reform in general: they saw only one defect in our laws which 
they would wish to remedy. (a laugh). The constitution framed by our ancestors, 
more with a view to their own liberty, than the desires of foreign nations, did not 
perhaps possess sufficient conveniences; it did vot possibly enable the minister, 
in reply to the applications of foreign ambassadors, to say, with a smile, that cer- 
tainly every thing should be done to meet the enlightened and benevolent wishes of 
that Marces Aurelius of Spain, Ferdinand VII. (cheering cnd laughter.) That 
coarse system of our ancestors was hardly in unison with the ideas of ministers, 
‘which dwelt apon the refined and improved governments of the continental powers: 
and therefore, they must have something by way of imitation—an alies act for 
nstance. (a leagh ) When, in 1802, Lord Liverpool, the then Secretary of State, 
aud every body must highly applaud his conduct) replied to ‘Napoleon, with cer- 

ainiy a3 much propriety as it came from thé barous of old “ Nolumus leges Anglie 
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mutere,” they did uot leave the parliament for the minister. (hear) They shonid 
have told Ferdinand, that the pal should be obeyed, and that he must be satisfied ; 
and since the time of Louis XIV. every power in Europe has been compelied to 
be satisfied with, or to acquiesce in, the existing law. 


The honourable member here took a short review of the nominal atyle and 
resent government of the Insurgent states; arguing, that the propesed bill would 
° inoperative in regard to officers holding commissions from that government, and 
did not consider the eases of those who had not. There was one sort of aid which 
this country would give to Spain, and pot to the Insurgents: and that was an aid 
which the proposed bill did not guard against, he meant the supply of transports 
to the King of Spaia. This then. was an omission which. bore about it ali the marks 
of ihe. most anti-neutral spirit, and which amounted toa flagrant violation of the 
neutrality secognized by the treaty of 1814. The treaty was all favourable to the 
Spanish King, and by the stipulation which we entered into, of not assisting his 
Catholic Majesty’s subjects against Spain, which subjects in Sout America we 
profssed our wish.to reconcile to the authority of his Majesty, we fixed-a stigma of 
rebellion upon those very persons towards whom we. now affected & -weutrality. 
Fer his own part, in a contest between tyranny and superstition on the’one hand, 
and liberty, or even a gleam.of liberty, on the other, his heart never could be neu- 
tral. Much had beensaid, and most unjustly, about the conduct and motives of 
the merchants. The noble Jord had treated them with considerable severity ona 
former‘night; but reaity, he was not so convinced of the superior purity of inten- 
tion of politicians: and it was hardly a question with him, whether their intentions 
were not much oftener infinitely more consonant to the bappivess and best*inter- 
ests of mankind. (hear), Did they wish for the beggary of Spain ? No ; they embark 
-jnanother cause, the cause ef freedom; and with oiher views, freedom was the pa- 
rent of virtue, and industry, and happiness. Among the titles of Ferdinand to the 
concessions he now asked of us, the noble-lord had not stated whether there was to 
be numbered readiness in meeting the applications of several ambassadors ; and 
amoug others, of the noble lord himself, relative to the release and liberty of some 
of those unfortunate gentlemen who bad incurred his displeasure. Among them 
was a Mr. Arguelles, a name which had lately received an eulogy from one of the 
highest authorities in Europe. (hear.) The noble lord had talked, too, about the 
shave trade; but what Ferdinand did for money, the Insurgent provinces did 
voluntarily; what Ferdinand did after long reluctance, the Cortes had done before 
fn an instamt. What, then, was the merit of these infant states—when their con- 
duct was contrasted with that of Eurepeaan ones, when it was considered, that 
these provinces were themselves imbued with all these Creolean prejudices which 
must have mii:tated against sueh a determination. ‘The honourable and tearned 
meniber-coneluded his speech, by calling the attention of the house to the melan- 
chely fate of the Cortes, an assembly to which Spaia.was so vitally indebted, It 
had been said, that they (the Cortes) were not a recognized assembly: but hadwe 
not ourselves accepted from them atrophy ef the victorious successes whiclr 
had distinguished the period of their government, and engraved upon it an 
inscription, in which their name was coupled with that of the greatest captain of 
the age? Yet these were the very men who were vow doomed to languish in 
dungeons and obscurity, the victims of that monarch ia whose favour the mea- 
cure was proposed, 


At the close of this speech, the hon. and learned member was greeted with 
very loud and general applause, which lasted some minates. 


Mr. CANNING, impelled by a sense ef duty, rose, he observed, with eon- 
siderable reluctance, to remove the splendid impediment which the hen. and learn- 
ed gentleman kad placed to what he thought the only fair and strict view of the 
case. In proceeding to reply to some of the hon, and learned member's state- 
ments, which certainly abounded in eloquent invectives, he could assure him it 
was from no wish to pass lightly over his magnificent speech. Was it the ease, that 
mo government, actuated by a spirit of freedom, had: attempted to restrain the 
atibject from serving in war any of the belligerent powers of the world? Was 
there any thing disgraceful, was there any thing incompatible with that spirit of 
fredom, in evabling a government to lay that restraint upon the actions of the eub- 
ject? Lf se, how did it happen that the honourable gentleman approved so cordi- 
ally of the proclamation of 1817? That was a-prociamation, which absolutely pro- 
hibited the entrance of British subjects into the Spanish colonies ; and on this act, 
almost the only public one of the kind, a high spirit of impartiality had been 
shown which deserved imitation by every nation. ‘The hon. gent. had citedmany 
instances from history in which the engagement of the subjeet in foreign service 
hid not only been permitted but encouraged by the goveroment. The fact was 
certainly indisputable; but the hononrable gentleman was not to learn, that in 
respect to military service, the state of Europe had materially altered since the 
time of Elizabeth and James I. The profession of arms was then little else than 
a task imposed throughout the nations of Europe, instead of being a proud and 
honourable profession. Since these times most material alterations bad been 
made ; but it was not the policy of government bat the temper of the times which 7 
had undergone a change. Instances of acoutrary tendency, however, were to be 
found. 1i surely could not have been forgotten, that im 1794 this country com- 
plained of vaviovs breaches of neutraliiy om the part of the United States of 
America. What then was the conduct of that vation? Did not Americans resent 
these complaints as infringements of their independence? Did they refuse to take 
such steps as would ensure the observance of neatrality? Ap act was immediately 
passed by the legislature of that country, which prebibited under heavy penalties 
the engagement of their citizens in the armies of any belligerent power. But was 
this the only instance in which the Americans had been guilty of this compliance to 
the wishes of Englaud? It was last year, that the United States passed a law, by 
which the act of 1794 was confirmed in every respect. The bon. gent. might say, 
“ Aye, but America did this and this with good reasov—she had ip view a concession 
from Spaia.” He (Mr. Canning) would not venture to impute such base motives to 
America, bot certain he was that a British parliament would reject with disdain any 
compromise tainted with offers of advantage. This og d was taken by govern- 
ment, not because any concessions were expected, but because Spain was weak 


apd powerless, because her reseniment, if at qny time it might be roused, would 
be followed by no evil consequences. He (Mr. Cauning) felt no sense of sbame in 
discharging a duty to that country so situated; and he did not stop to examine 
with so much jealousy or scrupulousness as he should have done, had Spain hap- 
peved to be im a different condition. The most eloquent sppeals had beev made 
to the magnapimity and generosity of this government, aud it was asked, why 
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should there be any interference? Did the hon. gerit. think that tobea wholesome 
State of things, that troops for foreign service should be suffered to parade about 
the streets of the metropolis without the power of government to interfere? At 
this very moment, in some parts of the thipire, this was the case, and lie had little 
doubt, but that in a very short time these troops woald reach the metropolis. If 
a foreiguer should “on to come into our ports, and ste all these mighty arma- 
ments equipped for foreign service, he would naturally ask, “ With what natiou*- 
dre you at war?” ‘The answer would he, “ With none.” “ For what purpose, - 
then,”*- he would ask, ' dre these troops levied, and by whom?” ‘The reply of 
course would be, “ Not by the government, nor is it known for what service the ’ 
army is intended; and be the service what it may, the government cannot inter- 
fere.” Would not this give the foreigner a high idea of the freedom of the British 
constitution? (@ langh). Would it not suggest to him, that for all ordinary pur- 
poses of ‘the state, that there was no government, and in fact, no nation? He did 
not ask Fuglishmen to assist in rivetting the fetters of Spain on the South Ameri- 
cans; no, he enly wished them to allow the contest to take its own course. He. ~ 
was,-however, most anxious that neither the house nor the country should be de- 
ceived, either by the show of magnanimity which was displayed by taking up the 
cause, or by any idea of veal utility this country might derive in forwarding the 


_ interests of the independents. ‘This country saved European Spain. The fact was 


recorded in the page of history; but did Spain believe it? England by its exer- 
tions might save South America; but would the Independents acknowledge it? 
No ; all the troops which cou!d possibly be sent, would be but flies upon the wheel; 
Deluded by false expectations, numbers flocked to this land of milk and honey. 
but they wonld soon find that all their mighty notions were disappointed, and that 
at home they would have obtained more riches than if they had sacrificed them- 
selves to this worthiexs cause. There was not a mam in South America, who had 
there sacrificed himself, possessing any talents, who was not aa object of jealousy 
and hatred, and who, if refractory, was mot now languishing in a dreary dungeon. 
(hear.) With a knowledge of these dreadful! and melancholy facts, was government 
to stand idle and see these gallant men, deserving a much better fate, hurried away 
to suffer nothing but degradation, hatred, and panishment ? It was a duty most 
indispensable for goverument to interfere, and he should not be treating the house 
fairly if he did not candidly declare it. He was not disposed to take“ avy benefit 
of the argument which — be founded on the character of the Insurgent states ; 
whether an acknowledged or an unacknowledged power, he would maiutain to- 
wardsSpanish America the strictest good faith; he wonld cultivate her friendship 
by every legitimate means, but not by recruiting her armies with our ‘soldiers, nor 
by a breach of faith to Old Spains. He was convinced, that if parliament now de- 
nied te the executive government the power of maintaining neutrality, instead of 
accelerating they would put off the period of a stable permanent connexion be- 
tween this country and Spanish America‘ Ministers did not appty to parliament 
for this extreme aid, till they had tried without effect all the means which were iu 
theirs power.: ‘If the executive government were not now armed. with the requisite 
power, and if before next summer the country should exhibit the scandalous and 
disgraceful scenes of lawless bands parading through the streets, let not ministers’ 
be blamed ; for they had warned parliament of the danger, and had called on them 
for power to prevent it. . (loud cheers.) : 


Mr. SCARLETT said, that in rismg to address the house, he felt the difficulty 
under which he was placed by the splendid eloquence of the two preceding spee- 
ches. He certainly shouid not have offered himself to the house, had he not been 
convinced, that all the arguments of the right hon, gent. (Mr. Canning) were inappli- 
cable to the present case. He understood the right honorable gentleman to have 
acceded to the opinion of bis honorable and learned friend (Sir J. Mackintosh, res» 
pecting the principle of neutrality, aud at the same time to have objected to pre- 
serve such neutrality. The right honorable gentleman had called upon the house 
to enable the executive government to carry into effect the treaty between Spain 
aud this country. If now, after a lapse of five years, it could be shown, that a 
new act of parliament was necessary for the purpose, the house ought to accede to 
the proposition; bat he thought he should be able to show, that the whole object of 
this treaty might be affected by the law as it now stands. In the clause of the 
treaty which referred immediately to this point, Britain engaged to prevent any of 
her subjects—from what !—not from enlisting in the service of the Insurgents, but 
trom sending them arms or ammunition. hear.) That the common law of the 
Jand was sufficient to carry such a prohibition into effect, could not be questioned. 
What then became of the right hon. gentteman’s argument, when he fonnd, that anew 
law was not necessary for the purpose? But it was said, that an additional law was 
necessary to maintain the neutr? iy professed iv the proclamation, Did the com- 
mon law say that the King of Spain should not be at liberty to enlist troops in this 
country, but that the Insurgents should? Certainly not; and the prohibition could: . 
not be applicable to the one power without being equally so to the other, unless any 
statute iptervened to prevent the operation ef the common law....If any such 
statute was framed to meet the particular circumstances of the times i» whieh they 
were enacted, as was the case with the two statutes of George II. if any such sta- 
tutes existed, let them be repealed, and then what more eouldthe King of Spain 
reqnire? (hear.) If the common law of the land bad beeu found sufficient to pre 
serve neutrality for the last 200 years, how had it been discovered. that it was not 
sufficient now? (hear.) Admitting it to be defective, there was an easy remedy to 
be found in repealing ti statutes that rendered it so; but ministers wished to in- 
terfere with the common law itself. If we had already a law to meet the case, 
what right had any foreign power to call’ onus to enact another law? It had 
been admitted, that the conduct of Spain did not entitle her to expect any favor at 
our hands: but then it was urged that eur own good faith called on ns fo adopt the 
measure, however unwerited on hes part. [t was clear that she could not enforce it, 
but then the house had been reminded that it would be ungenerous to take advan- 
tage of her weakness, and to deny the boon because she had not the means of com- 
pelling us to grant it. Now, the argument amounted to this—Spain was weak and 
could not compel it, she was-worthless and did not deserve it; therefore our me- 
rit was the greater iv granting it. (loud cheers.) He should afterwards show, that 
this law was pot only unnecessary for the purpose of neutrality, but that ia pria. 
ciple it Was directly anti-neutral. ‘Ihe right honorable gentleman had drawn from 
his own imazination, a picture of lawless bands of troops parading thiongh the 
streets; but surely the common law could punish that offence. (hear, hear.) He 
had listened with the greatest attention to the eloquent speech of the right honor. 
ible gentleman ; and he eertainly bad been unable to discover any one argument 
to show, Wat wien ihese statwits wert repealed, any thing more would be requir. 
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ed. He maintained that, unless. in commercial arrangements, no foreign power 
had a right to call on another to alter the common law of the land for the purposes 
of neutrality. The honorable and learned member, after byiefly adverting to what 
had been said of the feeling with which merchants viewed the present measure, and 
suggesting the propriety of leaving to them to consider their own affairs, in the 
¢onduet ef which they might not be disposed to consult the right honorable gentle- 
man, concluded amidst loud aud repeated cheers, by again observing, that the pre- 
stot bill would, in every sense of the word, be violating the neutrality which it 
was. proposed to. preserve, and destroy these hopes which it was ouce an object 
with the British govergment to excite. 


Mr. Sergeant COPLEY contended, shat his hon. and learned friend (Mr Sear- 
let) had wholly failed in proving the principle with whichhe lad set out; and he 
appealed to every member, whether the speeches on the other side were not rather 
appeals to the passions of the bouse, than arguments aguinst the measure before 
them. He agreed withthe right. hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) in thinking, that if it 
were intended te depart from the neutrality which we onght to observe, it would 
be more fair and candid, and more cousisteut wiih the dignity of our national cha- 
racter, to do it inan-open.and manly manner, than toresort to the underhand mode 
which seemed to be proposed on the other side. ‘The whole measure had originated 
in the act 9th Geo, JI,. and.as it was not denied by members opposite, that that act 
should be repealed so as to substitute a minor fora capital punishment, the principal 
question was, whether if any alteration should be agreed on, it should not be car- 
ried on, so as tomake both the be}ligerent parties equal? but he contended thatif 
these acts were repealed, the common law .wouid be sufficient, as itdid not make 
any provision for enforcing itself. Suppose the act to be repealed, then he main- 
tained, that the conmmen law would be quite inadequate to prevent the evil which 
this bill was intended to put an end to, and it would be absurd to suppose, that 
any law should exist which conjd not be carried into effect. The offence would be 
committed before any means could be taken.to prevent it. As to what Spain 
might demand ef this country, he should say, that if she demanded any thing at all, 
itcould only be the fulfilment of those treaties which we bad contracted with her, 
She wonid ask no more ; but was it necessary that she should ask, or that we 
should wait for her to ask, for the fulfilment of those treaties which an accidental 
slip of our law prevented us from carrying into effect? (loud cries of hear, hear, 
from the Opposition benches.) He maintained, that the measnres arose out of the 
relation of peace in which we stood towards Spain; and without any treaty those 
relutions should teach usa strict neutrality. With respect to the commercial 
benefits which we might derive from our intercourse with the Insurgents, he cou- 
ceived, that they only kept up the intercourse with us because they found it advan- 
tageous to themselves ; and as long as they found it, they would coutinue to hold it, 
whether the present measure was passed or not. 


Mr. BROUGHAM rose amidst lond calls for “question” and “ withdraw.” 
After the powerfully eloquent, thé unanswered and unanswerable speech of his 
hon, and learned friend (Sir J. Mackintosh), a speech which the eloquent declama- 
tiun of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning), and the legal arguments and acute 
logic of the learned Sergeant (Copley), had left altogether untouched, he felt it 
quite unnecessary to occupy the attention of the house at any length. He felt it 
Juss Necessary, as-he perceived, that eveninto that house, the force of public opinion 
had found its way, and the term “ Insurgents” bad not been attempted by any 
member except the learned Sergeant. His Majesty’s ministers bad abstained from 
using the term, which was to hima proof, that the stogrg feeling of the British 
public, which on this subject had always remained the came, had partly had its 
etiect. He wanld vot found any argninent against the present bill upon the loose 
docirines, advocated—not by him or any of his honourable friends—advocated by 
no writer which he had read but one, a Swiss, who, from the circumstances of his 
country, became naturally prejudiced in favour of the right of subjects to enter into 
the sec vice of belligerent powers in peace with their awn. He would say, that subjects 
as well as kings might, on this subject, go as far as the law allowed them: If the law 
made it a crime to enter inarms against any power in amity with the state—and in 
thus country it'was a misdemeanonr that law might he put in operation against the 
individual so offending. But the learned sergeant (Copley) had said, that this law 
was rendered inoperative to prevent the crime, for that it was committed before 
apy step conld be taken to counteract it. Why, what was this but admitting, that 
this was like all other crimes, that it coald not be punished until detected. If the 
ivdividual committing it were caught, he would be punished, and his punishment 
would serve as a warning for others; butif he could not be caught personally 
withia the jurisdiction of any of our courts, then be was outlawed for the misde- 

veanour in violating the king’s progianuation. The effect of this would be, that 
he would be obliged to remain bauished from his country all his life, or if he 
returned, be exposed to a forfeiture of alihis goods and chattels—a punishment 
whichy he should observe by the way, was more severe than that which the 
bill provided. The present bill was, he contended, not only not deciara- 
tory of the common law, but quit repugnant to its principle. Ii it could 
be proved to him, that the measure was founded upon any treaty which 
we had pledged ourselves to fulfill, he would be first man in the coun- 
country to support it, let its inconvenience be ever so great, lct its injury to 
commerce be felt however severely ; but he denied that any treaty with Spain 
bound us to such a measure. A treaty had been made which had never received 
the sanction of the house, and from that it was contended tint this measure ought 
to he brought in; but who had ever heard that a king could by any t:caty pledge 
himself, or those whom he represented, to an alteration of the established law of 
the land? (hear) or that they (the nation) should be bound by it? But-he again 
denied, that there was any such law as the proposed one implied by the treaty io 
question. It went, it was true, to prevent the supply of arms, ammunition, &c. ; 
bat upon this the present bill was wholly silent, while it spoke against the raising 
of troops or furnishing of money in any manner,of which not one word was to be 
found in the treaty itself. (hear hear.) [The hovorable and learned gentieman had 
commented at some length upon several! observations which had fallen trom the 
‘stipporters of the bill, but we regret that the lateness of the hour has obliged us to 
present only a faint outline of this and some of the preceding speeches,] He 
‘would now propose, if no gentlemen on his side ot the house should think a differ- 
ent course preferable. to take the sense of the house, not on the question for going 
into the committee, but after the first clause bad been agreed to. In going thus 
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far, the house world show, that they were willing to restore the common law to 
the state in which it stood before the act of the 9th Geo. IT. was parsed, and 
that they were determined to reject any measnre which might tend to’aiter the 
daw upon the invidious principle of the present bill. 

* Lord CASTLEREAGH did not object-to the manner in which the hon. gentle. 
gnan proposed to take the sense of the house, -which ke thonght would be a very 
convenient one, .The repeal of the existing statutes which the how. gentlemen 
opposite had in view, was not, however, a measure that carried along with it so 
much fairness as was -attributed to it. There was no equity in reverting to the 
common law, after having acted with respect to ail other powers of Europe fer 
the greater part of a-century on statute jaw. With regard to the treaty by which 
it had-been asserted we were not bound, it ought to be recolfected, that it was 
laid on the table, along with the other treaties of amity concinded on the restora. 
tion of peace ; and >that on the whole of the arrangements produced by these trea- 
ties, the most approving address ever vojéed by parliament bad bean presented to 
the Crown, ‘The question was calied for/ when the noble lord concluded. 

“The ATTORNEY-GENERAL move? an instruction to the committee to in- 
sert, as an addition to the first clause, words repealing two acts passed by the Irish 
parliament against foreign enlistments in that country.—Orderéd., 


The house then resolved into a committee, and the first ylause was amended, 


according to the instraction moved by the Altorney-Genera}. and ; 
the second clause the house divided,” . Sinliathe hia dares 


'For thes Clause, 248. Against, it 174 Majority, 74. 

When strangers were re-admitted, the house was debating the other clauses 
of the bill, several of which were opposed by Sir R. Wilson, Mr. Denman, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Lyttielton, &c, and supported by the Attoroey General, Lord Cas. 
tlereagh, and others. ~ Several verbal amendments were made. 

‘The several clauses were discussed, and the bill as amended agreed to, in the 
committee. ‘The report was ordered to be received this day. 


The other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the house adjourned at 
little past 4 o’clock. 

















Domestic Occurrences, 


MARRIAGE. 
‘At Colombo, on the 20th of Sept. Mr. L. Schokman, to Miss G. E. C. De Vos. 


BIRTHS. 
‘At Kandy, on the 19¢h ultimo, the Lady‘ of Lieutenant Colonel Kelly, Com- 
manding in the Kandyan Provinces, of a Son. . 
At Bombay, on the 27th ultimo, the Lady of Captain Jolm Hall, of the Hono~ 
rable Company’s Marine, of a Son. 
At Bycuila, oa the 30th ultimo, the Lady of Major Hodgson, Commissary of 
Stores, of a Daughter, , 


EUROPE MARRIAGES. 

*Mr. Charles Robins, to Miss Elizabeth Filby.—Benjamin Burton, Fsq. to Ann 
Grace, daughter of W. Robert, Esq —John George Cirildren, Esq. to Mrs: Towers, 
James Irving, Esq. to Judith Bowen, danghter of the late T. Nasmyth, Esq.—Mr. 
Jobn Carey, to Sarah, daughter of J.T. Watts, Esq —John Innest, Esq. to Caroline, 
daughter of Sir W. Beechey.—Mr. Morgan, to Mary, daughter of Mr. Lioyd.— 
Larrat Smith, Esq. to Mary, daughter of J. Violett, Esq.—David Carruthers, Esq. 
to Sarah, daughter of J. Proctor, Esq 

EUROPE BIRTHS. 

The Ladies of John Henry Dussell, Esq. at Edinburgh, of Alexander Gilles. 

pie, Esq. of C. B..Feateg, Msg. of sons.—Mrs. Lewis Way, Mrs. Hans Busk, of 


daughters. f 
‘EUROPE DEATBS. 

At Reigate, Mrs. Carter.—Elizabeth, Relict of the late Reverend J. Smith, 
—At'Lisbon, Elizabeth,wife of S$. Shirly, Esq.—Mary, the wife of Mr. J. Barnfield, 
—Catherine, daughter of the late Reverend J. Smith.—Lady Aszgill, wife of Ge- 
neral Sir C, Asgill, Bact.—Marian, daughter of J. Bowden, Esq. aged 19. — Louisa 
Antoinette, wife of J. Dewling, Esq.—Mrs. Ann Porter, aged 85.—Thomas, son 
of G. 'Tel\ford, Esq. 














Shipping BJutelligenee, 


CALCUTTA ARRIVALS. 





Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whenee = Left 
‘Oct. 25 Eliza British B.S. Woodbead Eskapeliy Oct. Ut 
CALCUTTA DEPARTURES. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commenders Destination 
Oct. 26 Revecca British D’Peyster Valparaiso 
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Mautial Motices, 
The ship Lay{m, Captain W. Morgan, for London, will drop down the river, 
in a day or two 





The Honorable Company's ship William Pitt, Captaic Graham, was to sail from * 


Bencooien, on the 9th September,for China. 

The Honorable Company's Ccharjercd ship York, was expected to sail from 
Bombay for London, about the middle of October, and the free trader Bombay 
Mei chant was to follow her oa or about the 25th. 

The Reliance, Captaiv Pike, from Madras for Bombay, with Sir George and 
Lady Cooper en board, passed Trincomalee on the 17th of September, 


a 
Printed at the Union Press, ix Garstin's Buildings, near the Banksha!l and the Exchange. 
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